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** Requiring, with various taste, things widely different from each other. ” 











Adventures of a Night. 
A Romance. ‘illioal ) 


‘Partial gleams fell upon the pillars, and the long 
perspective of arches, forming a strong contrast 
with their shadows, that stretched along the pave- 
ment and the walls.’1_ “Then positively,’ ejaculat- 
ed Dob, in whose mind the objects now before him 
excited no very enlivening ideas, ‘I must, in spite 
of myself, turn robber; and there [ must be fol- 
lowing that devil of a trade, the Lord only knows 
how longa time! But ho! ho!’ continued he, ‘upon . 
reflection I need be under no apprehension—I * 
shall certainly be rescued by some treason, or some 
soporific, or by some adventure or another, which 
never fails to come quite a-propos! I’d even wager 
that I shall finish at last by meeting with Dubert 
and my son; to whom [J shall have the pleasure of 
relating my history—according to custom.’ 

Occupied with these thoughts, Dob proceeded 
thro ‘long and narrow corridors,’ so constructed as 
to make it impossible for two persons to walk a- 
breast. The noise of their steps re-echoed thro the 
vaulted roofs, and the light which they bore vacci- 
lated in the currents of damp air which circulated 
around them. Ever and anon they met with doors 
of iron covered with bolts and padlocks. Now 
were they obliged to stoop, in order to pursue their 
path thro the long passages, and now did they de- 
scend long flights of broken and irregular steps; as 
surely finding some not far off, in a similar condi- 
tion to ascend. 

‘So far so good,’ said mr. Dob; ‘but indeed, gen- 
tlemen, if this poking about continues much long- 
er, I shall vote ita 6ore! In general, one’s let off 
with two or three flights of steps, five or six cor- 
riders, three or four large halls with vaulted roofs 
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and pillars; but here we have been trotting about a 
good half hour, for nothing at all! Lead me, if you 
like, to the ‘under-ground chapel,’2 by which Ju- 
lia and Celestina made their escape; well and good: 
but pray don’t let us stop to reconnoitre all the old 
‘scattered and broken benches, nor the coarse and 
ill-carved pillars, nor the torn books, nor the 
mouldy paintings, nor the fragments of black stuff 
covered with white crosses;’ because, as far as I 
can see, it’s only losing time. Let us, if you prefer 
it, go with Emily thro ‘the mouldering pillars of 
the aisles,’ down steps ‘which lead to alow arched 
door, the gleams thrown between the arches of the 
vaults, where here and there the broken ground 
marked the spots in which other bodies had been 
recently interred;’3 altho I can‘t say but that‘s 
quite as useless as the other; only so that we do 
get out of this everlasting place, 1 don‘t much care 
how.’ ‘It is only what might naturally be expect- 
ed ir this castle, to meet with all these passages— 
as it was built at the time of one of the Venetian 
conspiracies.” 

‘Venetian!’ uttered mr. Dob, in a tone of sur- 
prise; ‘then we are in Italy!’ “Can you have a doubt 
upon the subject,” said the bandit, ‘after what you 
have seen?” ‘But, my good friend, if my memory 
fails me not, it is not long since you told me that 
you were smugglers of English goods, on the coast 
of the French Republic; how do you reconcile all 
that?’ ‘Really, citizen,’ said the other robber, in a 
tone of pigue, ‘when a person is relating the con- 
clusion of his adventures, you ought to know bet- 
ter than to remind him of the beginning; because, 
if the history should happen to be a little confused 
it might be putting one to some inconvenience to 
require all according to common sense.’ 

Dob was preparing a reply, and to make apolo- 
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yies for his inconsiderate speech, when suddenly, 
‘as he passed between two large pillars, a face, 


pale and livid, was thrust from behind one of 


them, which, blowing with violence upon the light 
he carried, extinguished it instantly. At the same 
moment, mr. Dob felt himself seized by two vig- 
orous arms, which, in spite of his resistance, se- 
parated him from his companions. He uttered 
piercing shrieks which resounded thro the cav- 
erns. No one answered him, and his assailant con- 
tinued to convey him with rapidity.’4 

Oh, Lord! oh, Lord” cried he, ‘1 have gone thro 
the hands of spirits and of robbers; I have been 
in the south-western tower; I have opened every 
cabinet within my reach; I have read every man- 
uscript that came in my way; I have raised all the 
cortalns { could find, even that in the saloon, be- 
hind which I saw such a shocking object; what 
more can be required of me?’ 

‘Ifow!’ exclaimed a loud and terrible voice, ‘hast 
thou the presumption to assert that thou hast no- 
thing further to perform? Hast thou been shut up 
ina small dungeon, like Vivaldi, like Perceval 
Mazerini, like d’Omerville, like Hubert de Sevrec 


and all his family, like Agnes, like— {nough, 
enough! said Dob, in a desponding tone, ‘I have 
nothing more to say; I see I must snbmit to my 
fate!’ 


They prepared to place a handkerchief over his 
mouth. ‘But why,’ cried he, in a suppliant tone, 
vhy smother me for no possible purpose? Why 
vag me as Theodore did old Cunegonda in the® 
‘western pavilion of Lindenberg castle?’s If I 
was to squall ever so, even as loud as she did, you 
kuow as plnrnay as I do, that nobody ever comes to 
yple who are to be carried off.’ ‘It seems 
ihave a mind to teach us our business!’ return- 
d the voice, which had begun the conversation; 
>have been in the habit of ‘carrying off’ for the 

t ; so surely we ought to know how to 


ei 
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set avout it.” ‘Only ask Celestina if every time she 
vas carried off by Rasoni, his emissaries did not 
begin by clapping a handkerchief over her mouth, 

ordicr to deprive her of the power of venting her 
distress in groans which might have betrayed 
them.6 Ask Ellena, if in taking her from her lit- 
tle villa at Altieri, they did not: throw a veil over 


"te e?°7 Question sir Charles, and he will tell 
you thet he ‘was enveloped in an ample drapery, 
which was thrown over his head: he then felt him- 
self placed in alarge chest, and carried away.'8 It 
is as Indis pensably necessary to Wrap up the heads 
of those whom we carry off, as it is to pass thro a 
sccret aperture in order to rescue them.’ 

‘Alas!’ sighed mr. Dob, ‘as I find it is the regu- 
lar custom, | must e’en submit!’ He was then 


borne with incredible swiftness thro various sub- 
terrancous passages. On his uttering some com- 
plaints, nis conductor said to him, with a sneer, 
‘What right have you to complain, when you are 
excused from the ‘small bari,’ and the ‘carriage,’ 
which we never fail to use in all other elopements.’ 
“That is exactly what displeases me: there | had 
pleased myself with going, like Eliena, thro the 
forest, ‘which stretches itself over the steep sides of 
the Garganus;’ of entering Rome, like Vivaldi, by 
the Porta del Populo. From thence we should 
have passed the theatre of San Carlo; ‘while the 
moon, as the clouds passed away, would have 
shewn for a moment, some of those mighty monu- 
ments of Rome’s eternal name, those sacred ruins, 
those gigantic skeletons, which once enclosed a 
soul, whose energies governed a world! 9 
Without paying any attention to this discourse, 
which however was not deficient in beauty, the 
conductors of Dob redoubled their velocity. After 
traversing many apariments, and having frequent- 
ly repeated groans and deep-drawn sighs, -the 
echoes repeated the sound of several locks opening 
and shutting. A wicket then opened with difficul- 
ty, followed by asound like that of raising a tomb- 
stone;'10 they then descended a ‘flight of broad 
steps, at the foot of which another iron gate admit- 
ted tnem toa kind of hall. At length they reached 
an apartment, gloomy like the first they had enter- 
ed, but more extensive: the roof was supported by 
arches. and long arcades branched off trom every 
side of the chamber, as from a central point, and 
were lost in the gloom, which the rays of the small 
lamps suspended in each, but feebly penetrated.’11 
Dob here perceived ‘the lamp which flamed before 
St. Clare’s statue.’"12 He shuddered as he anti- 
cipated what was to follow. One of his conductors 
‘mounted the pedestal, and touched a small nob of 
iron’ between the fingers of the saint: ‘immediate- 
ly a rumbling noise was heard within the statue, as 
if a chair tightly stretched was flying back. The 
noise was occasioned by his having loosened a 
chain which attached the image to its pedestal; he 
attempted to move it, and succeeded without much 
exertion; he placed it upon the ground,’ and then 
Dob perceived ‘the pedestal to be hollow, and cov- 
ered at the opening with a heavy iron grate; the 
grate was raised, and then ‘a deep abyss presented 
itself, whose thick obscurity the eye strove in vain 
to pierce. Nothing was discernable, save a flight 
of rough steps, which sunk into the yawning gulf:’13 
our hero ‘perceived that he was carried down 
these steps, and was suddenly sensible of a change 
for a fresh and damp atmosphere. Sometimes a 
sudden and loud explosion was heard at a distance 
and sometimes the earth appeared to shake;’1¢ 





Ah! ah!’ said he, ‘those are the coiners at work.’ 
‘At length his conductors stopped: again the noise 
ot kevs and bolts assailed his ears a door was op- 
ened.’1§ and he found himself in a dungeon; ‘his 
blood ran cold as he gazed upon this melancholy 
abode; the walls green with damp, the bed of straw, 
so forlorn and comfortless, struck his heart with 
terrors almost too exquisite for nature to bear.’16 
He threw himself at the feet of his persecutors, he 
implored their clemency ‘in the most passionate 
and frantic terms;’ but in vain! they left him in 
the lonely cavern! Agonised by this last act of 
cruelty he fainted. ‘When his senses returned he 
found himself in silence and solitude: all was hush- 
ed, and all was dreadful! a lamp, glimmering with 
dull melancholy rays thro his dungeon, permitted 
his distinguishing all its horrors, a leaden crucifix 
was in front of his straw couch, a tattered rug lay 
near him, as did also a chaplet of beads; and, not 
far from him stood a pitcher of water, and a wick- 
er-basket, containing a small loaf, and a bottle of 
oil to supply his lamp.’17_ ‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ 
cried mr. Dob in a tone of the greatest dismay, 
there I am as completely established as Agnes in 
the ‘caverns of St. Clair. Oh! if some good soul 
some ‘mother St Ursula,’ doesn’t disturb some 
magnificent procession, crush or tear in pieces a 
dozen of people, and burn a whole convent,’18 I 
am a lost man!’ With as much impatience as ever 
was shewn by sir Charles, ‘he struck violently the 
door of his prison; but the rattling of bolts, pro- 
duced by his strokes, was his only reply.’19 Find- 
ing that all his exertion was of no effect, he quiet- 
ly paced to and fro in his dungeon, when sudden- 
ly a pleasing idea crossed his mind. ‘I have still 
a resource left,’ cried he, joyfully, ‘Pll set about 
singing every ‘gascon song” I can recollect; and 
perhaps over my head may be some fair lady, as 
kind as Emily, who, taking me for her Valan- 
court, will invite me up into her chamber.’20  Af- 
ter this reflection, which was of no more service 
to him than his former violence had been, in a 
state of exhaustion he threw himeelf on the straw 
of his dungeon, and ‘abandoned himself to that 
species of repose, which suffering nature some- 
times extorts from herself. He was soon disturbed 
by a slight noise, and became aware of a damp, 
[To se conrinvED.] 


1. Udolpho. 9. Italian. 

2. Celestine, 10. Celestina. 

3. Udolpho. 11. Italian. 

4. Celestine. 12, 13. The Monk. 
5. Monk. 14, 15. Celestine. 
6. Celestine. 16, 17, 18. Monk. - 
7. Italian. 19. Tomb. 

8 The,Tomb. 20, Udolpho, 
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When Incledon took his departure for Charleston, 
the Editor of the Village Record observed “This is 
reversing the order of nature—singing birds gener- 
ally go northward, not south, in the spring season.” 

At Paris, the superb Theatre, l’Odeon, has been 
consumed by fire—several lives were lost. The same 
theatre was burnt in 1799, and rebuiltin 1807. 

In italy, the Theatres may be visited at little or no 
expense—subscribers pay only 36 centimes, scarcely 
fourpence English movey. 

A. Eustaphieve, esq. the Russian consul, has writ- 
ten in English an epic poem, entitled “Demetrius, 
the hero of the Don.” It is publishing in Boston. 

It is said that an aged Quaker, at the head of about 
250 persons, is engaged in founding a new settlement! 
in the woods of Kentucky. 

A man was lately punished, by branding, for the 
crime of bigamy, in Virginia. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that his first wife had married a second hus- 
band before he took a second wife. 

The Boston Intelligencer says ‘fifteen hundred 
dollars worth of floor-cloths have been purchased at 
Macaulay’s factory, Bush-hill, for the President's 
house at Washington. 

A computation has been made that there are a mil- 
lion of rum drinkers in this country, who consume 30 
millions of gallons of ardent spirits in a year. 

A negro, lately, attempted to poison the whole fa- 
mily of John B. N. Smith, esq. cashier of the bank of 
St. Louis. He gave so large a dose of arsenic, that 
vomiting took place—and all have since recovered. 

A letter from Washington City, animadverting on 
Mr. W.’s speech in Congress, says, *‘He shone like 
the sun, and one of his antagonists like the sun-¥1sn!”’ 

A child was born in the town of Jerseyshore, Ly- 
coming county, not long since, with four arms and 
legs, and two bodies as high up as the breast, where 
they joined—one male, the other female—they were 
clasped in each other’s arms and still born. 

By the last accounts from England, the king re- 
mains statue guo—and the queen was so ill as to post- 
pone her drawing room. 

An Englishman lately bet with one of his own 
countrymen, that he could drink and bear more wire 
than the other could water—and he won. The water- 
drinker was near dying with the cholic. 

Bonaparte is ill of a dropsy at St. Helena; he has 
swelled legs; complains of water in the stomach, and 
head-aches. 


MARRIED, in this city, on Wednesday last, by 
the rev. Dr. Holcombe, Mr. Lewis Deffebach, 
Editor of the Doylestown Democrat, to Miss 
Catharine Clark. 

By the rev. Dr. Hurley, on Tuesday last, Mr. 
James W. Palmer to Miss Mary Brean. 
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“utile Dulce.” 


“HE MIND MAY #8E AMUSED iNTO IMPROVEMENT.” 


RW) U0 LOW 08 O08 808 808 004 1000800 
[By our Letter Box. ] 


THE POISON 
OF DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

i have often thought it strange that some ladies, 
who think no expense of time or money too much 
for any thing they are told will afford either ad- 
dition or support to their personal charms, should 
by any ill disposition of mind destroy what all the 
arts they can make use of never repair. IJli-nature 
is a greater enemy to beauty than the small-pox 
ever was; it gives a disagreeable depth to all the 
lines of the face; it sinks the cheeks; throws a 
disagreeable deadness or a fiery redness into the 
eye. according as the malady proceeds from an 
excess of phlegm or choler: it swells the lip, fades 
the complexion, contracts the brow, and brings 
on a decay before the time: sure if they who 
plume themselves chiefly on their attractions would 
consider this, it would occasion a prodigious al- 
teration in the behaviour of many of them! 

Some few there are indeed, to whom nature has 
been so prodigal of her favors, that it is not even 
in their own power to lessen the magnetic force of 
their charms, and these may maintain their do- 
minion over their lovers, and perhaps seem fault- 
less for a time: but when once marriage has, as 
the poet says, debased the imperious mistress into 
wife, all that blaze of beauty, which lately was 
beheld with awe and admiration, becomes fami- 
liav to the husband’s eye; the lustre of it dazzles 
him no longer, and he distinguishes the errors 
which before he was incapable of imagining were 
hid under it. He then perhaps discovers pride, va- 
nity, self-sufficiency, a contempt of every thing 
beside herself, and all the follies, ascribed to the 
weakest of her sex, peep out thro that form his 
passion had once made him took upon as all per- 
fection. Amazed and angry with the deception it 
had put upon him, he attempts to reform and bring 
the charmer back to what he lately thought her; 
persuades, remonstrates, threatens; all, alas! too 
eften proves in vain: incorrigible, and determin- 
ed to persist, she accuses his too great penetra- 
tions reproaches in her turn; mutual indiiference 
occasions mutual slights; they end one quarrel 
hut to begin another; and their whole future lives 
are sure to be one continued series of discord. 


This is so common a case, that I am surprised 
and grieved to find any married woman can ex- 
pect to maintain an authority with,much less over, 
her husband, but by such arms as are allowed 
alone prevalent in our sex. When a woman un- 
womanizes herself, renounces the softness of her 
nature, and daily boasts of having it in her power 
to conquer, man has a right to exert his strength, 
and shew her the vanity of her attempt. Complai- 
sance, tenderness, and fidelity, will always have 
charms for a man of ‘understanding, but rough 
measures will never get the better of any thing 
but a fool. 

To this it may be alleged, that it is frequently 
the lot of a woman of true sense to be joined toa 
man of mean capacity, and so refractory in his 
humor, that tho she does all in her power to 
please him, yet he is dissatisfied with her beha- 
viour, and it would be too meanly submissive in 
her to continue any marks of tenderness to a per- 
son so altogether unworthy of them. I[ grant, 
that a wife thus circumstanced is very unhappy, 
but must think she would but render herself more 
so by struggling with her chain: the veryest cox- 
comb of them all is sensible of a husband’s pow- 
er, and frequently exerts it the more as he has 
less reason to do so: for her own peace, there- 
fore, she ought to do nothing that may stir up his 
ill-humour, and if all is ineffectual, bear with him 
as much as possible. 


I know very well that this is a doctrine will 
sound but harshly in the ears of most wives; but 
I appeal to any of those who have made the trial, 
whether they ever found any thing was gained by 
robustness. 

In fine, there are no provocations, no circum- 
stances in life, that I can allow to be a sufficient 
excuse for ill-nature: on some occasions it is nei- 
ther unjust nor impolitic to resent being treated 
with it; but we should never return it in the same 
manner, since there are many other ways to show 
we are sensible of an affront, without imitating 
that which we complain of when offered to our- 
selves. 

Much less ought we, when at any time we ima- 
gine ourselves hardly dealt with by those, whom 
duty, interest, or any other consideration, obliges 
us to submit to without any show of resentment, 
to vent the inward discontent it may occasion in 
us on others who have nd way contributed to ag- 
grieve us: that were to punish the innocent for the 


sake of the guilty: yet I-am sorry to observe it is 
but too frequently practised by persons of both 
sexes, and of all ages and degrees, 

How often have I seen people, after having met 
with some matter of disquiet abroad, come home 
and revenge themselves on all they find in their 
way! wife, children, servants, down to the favor- 
ite dog, feel the effects of an ill-humor, which the 
peor creatures have been so far from doing any 
thing to excite, that they even know not the 
meaning of. 

Nay, there are some so far gone in this folly, 
that it extends even to things inanimate and insen- 
sible of the ill-usage they sustain; as many a shat- 
tered set of china, glasses, tables, chairs, and 
other utensils, are a proof. What monstrous stu- 
pidity is this! what can a by-stander think of the 
understanding of any one who acts in th's mad 
manner! JULIA. 


—_——e 


RELIGION. 

The duty of religion flows from a principle of 
religion. 

It is not talking but walking with God, that 
gives a man the denomination of a christian. 

Darkness may as well put on the nature of light 
as a wicked man the name of christian. 

It is our main business in this world to ensure 
our interest in the next. 

A desire of happiness is natural, a desire of 
holiness is supernatural. 

If God has done that good for us which he has 
denied to the world, we ought to do that service for 
him which is denied him by the world. 

A serious remembrance of God is the fountain 
of obedience to God. 

If you forget God when you are young, God may 
forget you when you are old. 

Make your calling sure, and your election is 
sure. 

Uneven walking, with a neglect of watching, 
makes a disconsolate soul. 

Four things a christian should especially labour 
after, viz: to be humble and thankiul, watchful and 
cheerful. 

If we would not fall into things unlawful, we 
must sometimes deny ourselves in those that are 
lawful. 

Salvation then draws near to man when it is 
his main care. 
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Pathetic. 
[By our Letter-Box.} 


TOO TRUE.—A FracGMenr. 
( Concluded. ) 


‘My failing spirits.’ said the sad narrator, 
‘will not permit me to continue in a thread. I 
must pass over many events to tell you that this 
friend prevailed on me to accompany her to Eng- 
land. Her husband was a loyalist; mine had been 
so, in consequence of which I eventually lost 
all my possessions—too light a punishment for 
crimes so deep! I left America without daring to 
mention such a design to my father: I could not 
bear to stab him with the intelligence, and I could 
bear still less to remain on a spot where every ob- 
ject kept my dishonor and wretchedness alive: yet 
I wrote to him from the first port, and confessed 
all my criminality, with a view to make his mind 
yield to the propriety of my absence, and to lessen 
his regrets for the loss of a child whom he could 
no longer think worthy of his love. 

‘On our arrival in England my friends carried 
me to a northern county, where [ resided with 
them almost two years in tolerable tranquility. 
My tears were frequently poured before the Al- 
mighty for my past offences; but they were tears 
which always left me more peaceful and serene. 
This quiet state was at length interrupted by the 
passion of the man in whose protection I lived. 
My friend had unwisely informed her husband of 
my former guilt, and he received the intelligence 
with malicious pleasure: he considered, now, that 
I had no right to defend myself from his addresses 
on principles of honor, having once outraged them; 
and had the cruelty to inform me so. On my ex- 
pressing horror at such a declaration, he had the 
brutality to add, that my affected niceness was an 
ill-return to his benevolence in having so long 


supported me; and that, if I chose to cherish such: ' 


ungrateful sentiments, it must be under some 
other roof. 

‘His roof I instantly quitted, tho a stranger in 
the kingdom, and known to no human being in it 
out of the little village in which we resided: but 
to remain there would have been as tho I did not 
wish to fly from the enemy who pursued me; and 
I surely owed it to his wife, to leave a. situation 
in which I was every hour exposed to the danger 
of his visits. 
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‘A stage, which passed at the instant of these 
cogitations, offered me relief: it was in winter, 
and there was not a creature in it; which gloomy 
circumstance was to me a desirable one; for it 
gave me the leisure of two hundred miles to pon- 
der over my sorrows, and to consider of my future 
fate. The bitterness of these reflections so over- 
powered me, that, when the coach arrived in Lon- 
don, I was so ill as to seem to the peeple of the 
inn in a dying state. I bless Heaven that they 
were right!) The coachman recommended me to 
this house, kept by his relation, as he informed 
me. I delivered my purse to the mistress of it, who 
for a fortnight gave me some attendance; but since 
that period she has kindly left me a prey to my 
disorder, which will presently-————’ 

*‘D——d unfeeling wretch! exclaimed Belle- 
mont, who had till now seemed attentive only to 
What passed in the street; tho the restlessness of 
his motions, and, now and then, a heavy sigh, 
gave his friend room to suspect him of more ten- 
derness and compassion than was thought to be- 
long to his character. The sudden force of this 
execration had a visible effect on the dying lady; 
but neither she, nor the gentleman who had been 
listening to her melancholy tale, had time to no- 
tice it; for the door instantaneously opened, and 
divulged the venerable patient whom they had first 
visited. ‘The nurse tottered beneath his weight, 
whilst with ghastful eyes he surveyed the lovely 
creature, already on the threshold of death. He 
stretched his arms towards her, uttered a deep 
cry, and, falling on the bed, expired! 


‘My father! my father!’ exelaimed the lady, 
clasping her hands with a wild air, and bending 
over the corpse; ‘but I shall join thee. My woes 
are at an end!’ 

‘Yes; thy woes are over,’ said Bellemont, who 
now turned from the window;—‘thy woes are over! 
But, oh! Caroline, where will end the anguish 
Which now seizes my soul! Behold the author of 
all thy afflictions—thy husband’s murderer—thy 
murdcever—and the murderer of thy father !’ 

‘The lady started from her father’s corpse; she 
fixed her eyes on him for a moment with the most 
dreadful expression, and essayed to speak, But 
death had already rendered rigid the organs of 
speech; his chill hand was on her heart: she 
struggled a moment, and then, without having ut- 
tered a sound, sunk dead on her pillow! 





C. 


bumoreus, 
PETER THE GREAT AND HIS SPOUSE. 


Nothing was more simple than the exterior life 
of Peter the Great; nothing more extraordinary 
than the domestic train that accompanied him and 
his illustrious Spouse. It was composed above all 
of near four hundred women, the greater part 
German servants, who performed the functions of 
ladies, of chamber maids, of cooks, and washer- 
women. Almost all these creatures carried in their 
arms an infant richly clothed, and when they were 
asked if it was theirs, they would answer, in mak- 
ing their Russian salutes, ‘the Czar has done me 
the honor to be the father of it.’ About the same 
time the king of Poland, Augustus of Saxony, had 
had natural children, the number of which was 
reckoned at three hundred and fifty four. What 
men were these monarchs of the north! The Cza- 
rina was not a less curious object to be known, 
considering, the nature of her origin, and the sin- 
gularity of her fortune. She was small and drawn 
up, very brown, with neither air or grace; by her 
muffling up, she might have been taken fora Ger- 
man actress. Her antique dress, very dirty, and 
loaded with silver lace, had the appearance of hav- 
ing come out of an old clothes shop; her stomach- 
er, ornamented with jewels, offered a singular de- 
sign: It was a double eagle, whose feathers were 
garnished with the smallest stones, and very bad- 
ly set. She had the insignia of a dozen orders, and 
as many relics and portraits of saints hung all a- 
long the trimmings of her dress: when she walk- 
ed along, all that struck each other rattled so that 
you thought you heard the tinkling of many bells 
of mules. The physiognomy of the Czar was fine, 
but there was something rude in it, that more in- 
spired fear than respect or affection. Catharine 
understood German very badly and had no other 
resource to entertain herself than with her fool, 
who was a princess Gallitzen reduced to this piti- 
able profession since she had been implicated ina 
conspiracy against the Czar, who had had her 
twice punished by the knout. She appeared toac- 
quit herself very wellof her noble employ of mak- 
ing her sovereign mistress burst into loud fits of 
laughter. It was said the Czar had been poisoned 
in his youth, and there had resulted from this ac- 
cident an affection of a nervous kind, that some- 
times caused violent convulsions that he could not 
restrain. One of these crisis seized him at table 
by the side of the queen of Prussia, and as he ges- 
ticulated vivlently with his knife in his hand, the 
queen, affrighted, was about to risc; he entreated 
her to be tranquil, and affectionately took hold of 
her hand, which he squeezed with such force, that 
she was obliged to cry out mercy! This made him 
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laugh heartilv, in saving that she hid more deli- 
cate bones than his Kite. Al the curiosities of 
Berlin were she'vn to the Russian sovereigns, and 
particularly a cabinet filled with medals and antique 
statues; anong the latter there was a divinity not 
very decent; the Czar admired it much, and ord- 
ered Kate to kiss it; she made some difficulties; 
but the husband seriously got angry, and threaten- 
ed to decupitate her if she did not obey; we may 
well imagine she could make‘no further ex€uses. 
The Czar, without ceremony, asked this statue of 
the king, and many other very precious objects, 
which were obliged to be granted to him, and 
which were seen with chagrin to take their rout 
to St. Petersburgh. ‘There was a necessity to con- 
sent, before getting rid of these terrible friends, 
who knew no better how to use the rights of hos- 
pitality. ‘he house they had inhabited was so de- 
vastaied, it w.s obliged to be thoroughly repaired. 
Such were, nota century ago, the manners of this 
court, that had come to learn politeness among its 
neighbors. 


—_E— 


BLACK BEARD. 


‘This extraordinary man,’ says mr. M‘Kinnen, 
‘had united in his fortunes a desparate and for- 
midable gang of pirates, styiing himseif their com- 
modore and assuming the authority of a legitimate 
chief. Under a wild fig-tree, the trunk of which 
still remains, and was shown to me in the eastern 
part of the town, he used to sit in council among 
his banditti, concerting or promulgating his plans, 
and exercising the authority of a magistrate. His 
piracies were often carried on near the English 
settlements on the coasts of North America, were 
he met with extraordinary success. Perhaps in 
the history of human depravity, it would be diffi- 
cult to select actions more brutal and extravagant 
than Black Beard’s biographer has recorded of 
him. As the narrative to which J allude is gene- 
rally credited, and bears strong internal evidence 
of truth, it may be amusing to mention a few par- 
ticulars of aman who was for some time consider- 
ed as sovereign of this island.’ 

‘In person, as well as disposition, this despera- 
do, who was anative of England, seems to have 
been qualified for the chief of a gang of thieves. 
The effect ot his beard, which gave a natural fe- 
rocity to his countenance, he was always solicitous 
to heighten, by suffering it to grow to an enormous 
length, and twisting it about in small tails like a 
Rammi.lies wig; whence he derived the name of 
Biack Beard. His portrait in time of action is de- 
scribed as that of a complete fury; with three 
braces of pistols in holsters slung over his shoul- 
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ders like bandoliers, and lighted matches under 
his hat, sticking out over each of his ears. All au- 
thority as well as admiration amongst the pirates 
was conferred on those who, committing every 
outrage on humanity, displayed the greatest auda- 
city and extravagance.’ 

Mr. M‘Kinnen relates that, among other dia 
bolical extravagances of Black Beard he o -« 
‘collected a quantity of sulphur and combustble 
material$ between the decks of his vessel; when, 
kindling a flame and shutting down the hatches 
upon his crew, he involved himself with them lit- 
erally in fire and brimstone. With oaths and fran- 
tic gestures, he then acted the part of the devil, as 
little affected by the smoak as if he had been born 
in ihe infernal regions; till bis companions nearly 
suffocated and fainting, compelled «him to releas¢ 
them.’ 

‘He was afterwards conquered, rather than ap- 
prehended by an expedition fitted out for the pur- 
pose, after a most desparate resistance, in which 
he killed aimost all the crews of the vessels sent 
against him; and he died with most of his gang 
in the battle.’ 








Apolionian Asplum, 
990 of Ger aie , 


[The following justly admired Songs, as sung by 
Mr. Philipps, will not be unacccptable to many o 
our poetical readers.) 


——_—— 


IS THERE a HEART roar NEVER LOV’D. 


Is there a heart that never loved, 

Or felt soft woman’s sigh; 

Is there a man can mark unmov’d, 
Dear woman’s tearful eye? 

Oh! bear him to some distant shore, 

Or solitary cell, 

Where none but savage monsters roar, 
Where love ne’er deign’d to dwell. 


For there’s a charm in woman’s eye, 
A language in her tear; 

A spell in every sacred sigh, 

To man, to virtue dear; 

And he who can resist her smiles, 
With brutes alone should live; 

Nor taste that joy which care beguiles, 
That joy her virtues give. 
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BLUE EYED MARY. 


Come, tell me, blue eyed stranger, 
Say whither dost thou roam, 

O’er this wide world a ranger, 
Hast thou no friends nor home? 
They call‘d me blue eyed Mary, 
When friends and fortune smiled; 
But ah! how fortunes vary, 

I now am Sorrow’s child. 


Come here I‘ll buy thy flowers, 
And ease thy hapless lot, 

Still wet with waning showers, 
Ill buy, forget me not. 

Kind sir, then take these posies, 
They‘re fading like my youth; 
But never like these roses, 
Shall wither Mary‘s truth. 


TIS BUT FANCY’S SKETCH. 


Here mark a poor desolate maid, 

By a parent's ambition betray’d, 
Behold on her fast fading cheek, 

The tears that her agony speak; 

And here kneels the well belov’d youth 
Calling heaven to witness his truth; 
And here stands the murderous wretch: 


But mark me,—but mark me,— 
Tis but Fancy’s Sketch, 
Ah! tis but Fancy’s Sketch. 


Behold in his face are express’d, 
The passions that rage in his breast; 
Here read, while he dares to demand 


From her parents this maiden’s fair hand; 


While deep in his dungeon secured 
A still living wife is immured; 
Who curses the murderous wretch! 
But start not!—but start not!— 
Tis but Fancy’s Sketch, 

Ah! tis but Fancy’s Sketch. 


EPITAPH. 
Under this ground, 
Lies Thomas Round, 
And if not gone 
Will there be found. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY MUSEUM. 


EVELEEN’S BOWER. 


Oh! weep for the hour, when to Eveleen’s bower, 
The lord of the valley with false vows came; 

The moon hid her light from the heavens that night, 
And wept behiad her clouds o’er the virgin’s shame. 


The clouds pass’d soon from the chaste cold moon, 

And heav’n smil’d again with its vestal flame; 

Butewho shall see the day, when the clouds shall 
pass away, 

Which that dark hour left upon Eveleen’s fame? 


The white snow lay on the narrow path-way, 
Where the lord of the valley cross’d over the moor; 
And many a deep print on the snow’s white tint, 
Show’d the track of his footsteps toEveleen’s door. 


The next sun’s ray, soon melted away 

Every trace on the path where the false lord came: 
But, there’s a light above, which alone can remove 
That stain upon the snow of fair Eveleen’s fame. 
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